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when Chevreuil communicated to the French Academy 
observations made in the Indian Ocean by Treves, who 
adopted the erroneous theory of complementary colours. 
The reader must be referred to the book itself for the 
subsequent discussion. Some praise should be given 
to the author for the manner in which he keeps up the 
interest of his account and the fairness with wTiich he 
recites the arguments of different writers. According 
to his own view a complete explanation is still wanting, 
although he agrees that it must be based on the dis¬ 
persion theory. But I would suggest that his reserva¬ 
tions depend almost entirely on the importance he 
attaches to discrepancies in the descriptions by different 
observers and in their estimates of the duration of the 
flash. Apart from real differences in atmospheric con¬ 
ditions that may be very considerable, it is not to be 
expected that men, not specially trained in such 
observations, could tell with any degree of certainty 
whether an outburst of light lasts a tenth of a second 
or two seconds. Some have described the flash as 
appearing in the form of a short line, while on others it 
has left no impression of shape. The author, who has 
been a professor of ophthalmology, is not likely to have 
forgotten the possible effects of astigmatism, but even 
a perfect eye might see a point of light drawn out into 
a vertical line if the eyelids have been partially closed 
to screen them from the glare of direct sunlight. When 
seen through a telescope the appearance seems to be 
much more regular, the green coloration first appearing 
at the corners of the cusp that remains above the 
horizon. There seems no reason to doubt that dis¬ 
persion combined with absorption of light completely 
accounts for the effect. 

Is it not time that the green flash should find its 
place in elementary text-books ? It is eminently suit¬ 
able for them, and only by this means shall we be saved 
from further discussions covering the same ground. 

Arthur Schuster. 


Village Communities. 

The English Village: The Origin and Decay of its 
Community. An Anthropological Interpretation. By 
Harold Peake. Pp. 251. (London: Benn Bros., 
Ltd., 1922.) 15s. net. 

EEBOHM in 1883 issued his well-known work on 
the English village community, -which he examined 
in its relation especially to the manorial system and to 
common field husbandry. Among the general con¬ 
clusions of his work was the view that “ neither the 
village nor the tribal community seems to have been 
introduced into Britain during a historical period 
reaching back for 2000 years at least; . . . the village 
community of the eastern districts of Britain was 
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connected with a settled agriculture which, apparently 
dating earlier than the Roman invasion and improved 
during the Roman occupation, was carried on, at length, 
under the three-field form of the open-field system 
which became the shell of the English village com¬ 
munity.” Without following out the discussion of 
Seebohm’s views it may be said that the accumulation 
of archaeological evidence since his day has made far 
more probable his. view that there were agricultural 
settlements on cleared forest lands in Britain well 
before Roman times. The mapping of the catalogued 
Iron-Age finds from the lists given in the report on 
the Glastonbury Lake Village would furnish presump¬ 
tive evidence on this point. It is, however, clear that 
Seebohm attributed great importance to Roman in¬ 
fluence, which he says “ enforced the settlement and 
introduced . . . fixed rotation of crops ” “ within 
the old Roman provinces (N. of the Alps) and in 
the Suevic districts along their borders,” the area 
of “ the geographical distribution of the three-field 
system.” 

In Seebohm’s work there are frequent indications 
of his feeling out towards what was then the almost 
uncharted background of pre-history. It is the great 
merit of Mr. Peake’s work that he has used his 
rich archaeological knowledge as well as his historical 
reading in order to reach back beyond Seebohm. His 
interest is not in any question of origins of manorial 
organisation, but rather in the attempt to make the 
much-needed link between archaeology and documentary 
studies for Britain. That this is one of the prime needs 
of our time admits of no question, and it is advisable 
that specialists on both sides should treat with special 
consideration pioneers who, like Mr. Peake, are trying 
to find the much-needed links. 

For Mr. Peake the germ of the village community 
is to be found among the Neolithic agriculturists of 
the Swiss and Alemannic and Bavarian regions north 
of the Alps and is a social characteristic of the dark, 
broad-headed Alpine Race in those areas. He also 
suggests their domination by Nordic men of the Bronze 
Sword, but leaves the fuller working out of this subject 
to a companion-book to be issued shortly. These 
warriors set out about 1200 B.c. to dominate a large 
part of Europe and reached Britain within less than 
a century, as there is but very little difference in the 
types of sword found along their routes. Their followers 
were cultivators, and from evidence of bronze-sickles, 
of ploughs as substitutes for hoes, and of bronze axes 
in plenty, some late ones of which undoubtedly tell 
of forest-clearing, Mr. Peake believes they spread, at 
any rate, the germs of the village community in cleared 
forest areas. The landing of these people at Chelsea 
and Brentford as well as up the East Anglian Ouse 
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gives a clue to their access to the parts of England. 
where the three-field system is best shown. That they 
did not at once dominate the west is clear from archeeo- 
logical evidence, especially from the finding of rapier¬ 
like dirks in place of leaf-shaped swords in the south 
and south-west. In Wales and other hill-lands the 
moorland-village seems to have survived, and, when 
valley clearing spread there, family groups in single 
households moved downhill and built the Tyddyn 
near shelves of cultivation on the hill - sides. Mr. 
Peake thinks the Romans met the valley-village- 
community in Gaul and Alemannia and probably 
interfered with it as little as possible, so that according, 
to him, the continuity from earlier times would be 
much greater than Seebohm thought. This is a view 
which obviously needs further examination on the 
basis of study of geographical distributions and we. 
specially need maps of the distribution of open-field . 
villages in France. Mr. Peake’s view is, at any rate, 
far more helpful than the one which would ascribe 
the three-field system to the Saxon invaders of Britain,. 
for these last came from a region where the one-field 
scheme was characteristic and they had little connexion 
with the Alemannic areas of distribution of the three- 
field system. 

Having outlined this interesting opinion Mr. Peake , 
follows, on fairly orthodox lines, the open-field valley- 
village down to its decay. He accepts the general 
view that diminution of fertility of the land was, a, 
factor of this decay, though that is now disputed and, 
it is thought that the properly-organised folding of 
stock pastured on uncultivated lands would bring in 
enough manure. That this organisation was adequately 
maintained everywhere in view of competing claims 
for the manure between lord and tenant is, however, 
very doubtful, so the view in this book is probably. 
not very far from correct. 

Mr. Peake’s years of public work in rural England 
give a special interest to his concluding chapter, which 
asks, what of the future ? He sees that the old village' 
is dead or dying from loss of internal cohesion and 
that there is too much tendency towards occupational 
as against neighbourly cohesion. He also fears the 
further urbanising of the people if the Garden City 
idea, which he admits to be the best urbanism, spreads. 
He thinks the Saxon village may have had less than 
100 people, the mediaeval village perhaps nearly 200, 
the modern survival about 200, more or less. As 
civilisation developed in classical lands villages fused, 
and there is, according to Mr. Peake, much need of 
larger units, especially for shopping and amenity 
purposes. The village has been losing its people, 
especially the best, at an alarming rate, but the tide 
of numbers turned a little after 1900 in several districts, 
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thanks probably to the motor car and cycle. To redeem 
village life from dulness Mr. Peake thinks a population 
of about looo would be desirable, and that in such 
a unit most standard occupations could be represented, 
an important factor of contentment now commerce 
has enlarged our needs. He pleads for farm buildings 
around the outskirts of the village so that the labourer 
may be near his beasts, and for small holdings in the outer 
ring of the village. A village of 1000 can have a doctor, 
a lawyer, a bank, a bootmaker, a builder, a carpenter, 
a reasonable school, a public hall, and a few shops 
of some value. Such villages would encourage retired 
people, maiden ladies without specialised occupation, 
and so on to settle in them, and might well lead to a 
redevelopment of handicraft at all events in leisure 
time. 

The detailed suggestions may raise dispute, but 
what is of value here, besides the long and intimate 
working-experience of rural life which the author 
possesses, is the fact that the present unfortunate 
tendency towards separatist specialism is avoided. 
It is seen that small holdings per se are not enough, 
and that the settling of wage-rates or drafting of 
housing schemes is only a partial help. It is Mr. 
Peake’s desire to start from life, and from the provision 
of opportunities of healthy exercise of varied faculties, 
that marks out his book as worthy of careful and 
earnest consideration. II. J. F. 


Climbing Palms and the Sago Palms. 

Annals of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. Vol. 12. 
Part 2 : Asiatic Palms — Lepiodocaryetz. Part 3 : 
The Species of the Genera : Ceratolobus, Calospatha, 
Plectocomia, Plectocomiopsis , Myrialepis , Zalacca, 
Pigafetta, Korthalsia, Metroxylon, Eugeissona. By 
Dr. Odoardo Beccari. Text, pp. vi + 231 + 6 plates. 
Plates, 120, size 21 in. x 14 in. (Calcutta : Bengal 
Secretariat Book Depot, 1918-1921.) Rupees 40 ; 3 1 . 

T is a matter of great regret that the late Prof. 
Beccari did not live to see the publication of the 
final part of his fine memoir on the Asiatic Lepido- 
caryese, which he had very fittingly dedicated to the 
memory of the late Sir George King, the founder of the 
Annals of the Calcutta Botanic Garden. 

It was characteristic of Sir George that he selected 
the proper people to prepare the valuable memoirs 
that have preceded the one under review, though his 
own contributions are among the most noteworthy of 
the series. This present part constitutes the third of 
Prof. Beccari’s memoirs on the Lepidocaryeaa, vol. xi. 
having been devoted to the important genus Calamus, 
and vol. xii., part 1, to the genus Dsemonorops. Like 
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